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Wee Wisdom’s Name 


FEW days ago a little girl asked me what the name Wer 

WispoM means. | told her, but the thought came into m 
mind that perhaps many of you readers wonder just why we 
called our magazine WEE WisDOM. WEE WIsDOM does not mean 
wisdom for wee children, but wee bits of wisdom for all children, 
Great wisdom is never gained in a moment or even in a day, 4 
week, a month, or a year. It is gained a wee bit at a time. 

If you look for it you will find a wee bit of wisdom in almosi 
every story in WEE Wispom. Look for it in “Old Troupers.” I 
will not be hard to find there. And of course you have already 
learned that Jet and his sister are using wisdom. 

I think you will find every story in this October number wort! 
while. In “Something Columbus Forgot’’ Ronald learned some 
thing that will make him a wiser, happier boy and perhaps : 
wiser better man. 

The Spartans found out that even field mice use wisdom; ant 
the Spartans showed not only wisdom but understanding ani 
unselfishness when they left enough nuts for the field mice. Ii 
field mice have destroyed something for you perhaps you fe¢ 
that they should be destroyed. As we grow in wisdom we find 
that many things that were formerly considered pests are reall 
helpful. Moles and earthworms were once considered just : 
nuisance. Now we know that they keep the soil loose so thai 
plants and trees can grow. Perhaps field mice are doing some 
thing to help us that we do not now recognize. 

We can keep our minds open to wee bits of wisdom by te 
peating these lines of The Prayer of Faith: 

“T now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving too.” 
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October Leaf 


By Mae M. Vander Boom 


When elves have tinted their leaf boats 
For entrance to October's fair, 
They test them out for endurance 
In the cool September air. 
Then they don whimsical costumes 
To match or contrast their gay boats, 
And off they go in a whirlwind 
To compete in the October floats! 
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Pictures by 
Genevieve Fusch Samsel ne 


“There’s a jack-o’-lantern in 
the window at Mrs. Terry’s.” ee 


UDITH put orange 
© frosting and raisins on 
the molasses cookies to 
turn them into grinning 
jack-o’-lanterns. 

“Now,” she said, “I am 
sure that these will do for 
the children who come for treats tonight.” 

“But I don’t want to stay at home and treat 
other children,” wailed Patsy. “I want to go out 
too.” 

“Mother said that we could go out this year,” 
said Peter, coming into the kitchen and sniffing 
the air. “And she said we could go alone.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” answered Judith. 
“Mother has promised for a long time that we 
could go alone when I was twelve years old.” 

Then Mother came into the kitchen. “You may 
go for Halloween fun tonight,” she said, “but 
you must be home by nine o'clock. Daddy and 
I have an invitation to dinner, but-we will be 
home before nine o'clock.” 

“May we eat the cookies now?’ asked Peter. 
“We won't need them for treats if we go out.” 

“Somebody may come before we get started.” 
replied Judith. “Now get your costumes ready to 
wear because this is going to be our best Hal- 
loween.” 
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By Lucile Lasley-Rosencrans 


+> 


All afternoon the children worked on their 


costumes, guided by Judith, who knew how tof 


sew, Judith patched up a long skirt for her 
witch’s dress. She cut off an old coat to make 
a short jacket and then made a pointed hat. With 
a worn-out broom to complete her outfit, she 
looked just right. 


Peter wanted to be a pirate. Old scraps offi 


black oilcloth were just the thing for his shiny 
boot tops. He found a pair of short trousers, a 
plaid shirt, and a false mustache, A matching 


scarf and sash and a funny hat were the finishing . 


touches. 
Patsy wanted to be a gypsy. It was easy t) 
make a gay costume out of an old striped dress 


She put a bright red sash on it. To top this off 


a black mask over her eyes would make it difficul 
to recognize her. 

“There,” said Judith at last. “We are all ready: 
Mother and Daddy have gone and quite 
it will be dark enough for us to go.” 
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“There is somebody turning in at our walk,” 
observed Peter. 

“Oh, dear,” said Judith, looking out of the 
window. “It is Aunt Pamela and Sally Lou.” 

“If they are coming to visit for the evening,” 
moaned Patsy, “then we cannot go out for treats.” 

“Maybe they won't stay 
long,” soothed Judith. 

“I just came by to leave 
Sally Lou,” announced Aunt 
Pamela at the door, “that is, 
if you don’t mind keeping her 
tonight while I go to a party.” 

Peter, well out of sight of 
Aunt Pamela, made signs of 
disapproval to Judith. 

“Why, why,” stammered 
Judith. “We'll be glad to keep 
Sally Lou this evening.” 

Peter groaned and tapped 
out a code no to Judith from 
the other side of the room. 

“Come right in,” said Judith, 
talking loudly to drown out 
Peter. “Do you think it would 
be all right to take Sally Lou 
with us to get treats? You see, 
Mother is letting us go alone 
tonight for the first time.” 

“Oh, yes,’ said Aunt 
Pamela. ‘Sally Lou may just 
as well go along. But of course 
. you can’t go very far with her along, because she 
OW t0His too little to walk far. Good-by, everybody. See 
chet you later.” And Aunt Pamela fluttered out, 


ans 


make “Gee whiz,” Peter began. 
‘With “sh,” warned Judith, taking off Sally Lou’s 
t, she wraps, 


“It is going to spoil all our fun,” said Peter. 
‘Besides, Sally Lou doesn’t have any costume.” 

“I suppose we'll have to make her one,” said 
Patsy. 

“Then we won't get started before nine 
oclock,” Peter said disgustedly, “And that will 
be time to come home.” 
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“We can't wrap her in a sheet,” whispered 
iS of Fatsy as she helped Judith hunt through the 


‘dress-up” clothes. “She would fall down and 
pet hurt.” 

“Let's make a totem pole out of her,” sug- 
gested Peter. “Then she can just stand and 
watch us with a weird face—” 

Peter stopped at a burning glance from Judith. 
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“I’m glad I am not just four years old,” said 
Patsy in a superior eight-year-old tone. 

Then Judith had an idea, “We can dress her 
in the brown pajama suit that Patsy has out- 
grown. She can be a brownie.” 

“I'm glad that is settled,” said Peter impa- 
tiently. “I'll make a mask for her out of black 
paper.” 

Soon Sally Lou was ready. Everybody made 
quick work of getting into their costumes. Patsy 
looked out of the window. Grinning jack-o’- 
lanterns had begun to appear on the street. 

“Let’s get started,” called Peter, filling a paper 
bag with corn for throwing at doors. “This corn 
will announce our arrival wherever we go.” 
Peter’s hands still burned from shelling the hard 
kernels, and he felt a little sorry that he wasn’t 
keeping it for the birds to eat in snowy weather. 

“Wait,” whispered Patsy. “I think I hear 
something.” 

Everybody listened quietly. They heard foot- 
steps scurrying around the house. 

“Get the cider, Peter,’ reminded Judith. 
“We'll serve it with the cookies for treats.” 

Peter went after the cider grumblingly. “We 
should have been gone before they came,” he 
said. “We'll never get started.” 

Then he came back from the basement. “I for- 
got to put the cider in the refrigerator,” he con- 
fessed, “It has turned sour.” 

Just then there was a hideous noise. Sally Lou 
began to scream. 

“It’s—why, it’s ticktacking,” said Judith. 
“Hush, Sally Lou, it is only a Halloween prank.” 

“I want my muvver,” sobbed Sally Lou. 

“Don’t cry,” Judith said, “they are gone now.” 
There were retreating footsteps and all was 
quiet again. 

“Why, it was that big bully, Skip Jenkins,” 
said Peter, peering through the curtains. “I can 
see him under the street light. They did tricks 
without giving us a chance to treat. I guess we 
didn’t need the cider after all.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” said Judith. “It will 
turn into vinegar and Mother can use it later.” 

“Let’s get started before something else hap- 
pens,” urged Peter. 

“It’s too late already,” said Patsy. “Here comes 
another crowd. Get the cookies ready.” 

Judith set a plate of cookies on the table, Ev- 
erybody waited for a knock. There was a noise 
at the window and then silence. Peter raised the 
blind. 
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“Whoops!” he exclaimed. “Look at this win- 
dow.” 

“I am disgusted,” said Judith, “They don’t 
play fair. I have an idea that was some more 
of Skip Jenkins’s gang.” 

With their costumes pinned securely and their 
masks covering their faces, the four left the 
house. Judith kept a tight hold on Sally Lou’s 
hand, They trudged along quietly. It was. not 
really so much fun as they had expected. 


“Let’s go to the Waynes’ first,” suggested 
Peter. 

“All right,” Judith answered, “but I don’t 
think they have a light.” 


“Just our luck,” Peter declared. “They are 
not at home.” 

“I don’t mind,” said Peter. “I wanted to go to 
the Carters’ anyway, Let’s turn this corner and 
go there.” 

“Oh, oh,’ yelled 
Sally Lou, falling over 
a stone placed on the 
sidewalk for a prank. 

“Oh, my,” said Ju- 
dith. “It didn’t hurt. 
much; did it, Sally 
Lou?” 

“I wish——”’ began 
Peter. Then he 
changed the subject. 
“Who said this was 
going to be our best 
Halloween?” 

“It may be almost 
nine. o'clock now,” 
Patsy said gloomily. 

“Oh, no,” answered Judith. “We still have 
time to have some fun, if we can find somebody 
at home.” 

“Ouch,” said Peter, stumbling over another 
stone. The sack broke and corn went in all di- 
rections. 

“Hurt?” asked Judith. 

“No,” Peter mumbled, trying not to cry. 

“There's a jack-o’-lantern in the window at 
Mrs. Terry’s,” Patsy cried. “That is ‘Strange be- 
cause she doesn’t have any children.” 

“Perhaps it is an invitation to children to 
come in for treats,” suggested Judith. “Let’s go 
there. We cannot go much farther because I am 
almost carrying Sally Lou now.” 

“Quiet,” whispered Peter as they approached 
the door. He rang the doorbell excitedly. 


A shaft of light appeared. “Trick or treat!” 
called Peter. Then he stopped quickly, because 
it was a strange girl of about his own age who 
had opened the door. 

“Oh, it’s some boys and girls,” she cried. 
“Come, Charles, see how funny they look.” 

The girl clapped her hands while a boy about 
a year older came to the door. 

“Come in,” said the boy enthusiastically. ‘We 
had been wishing somebody would knock.” 

“Trick or treat,” repeated Peter. 

“Well, come in,” the girl said. 

“Why, it is Peter,” said Mrs. Terry when the 
children filed into the living room, “And this 
must be Judith and Patsy, and the brownie is 


and haven’t spent a very lively Halloween.” 

“It’s lucky that you 
had a jack-o’-lantern in 
the window,” ex. 
plained Peter, “or we 
might not have 
stopped.” 

“Well, come on 
with the tricks if you 
want treats,’” said 
Charles. 

“What?” asked Ju 
dith. 

“Do your tricks,’ 
explained Delphine, 
“or we won't treat.’ 

“You mean,” asked 
Peter, “that you want 
us to soap windows 
and get treats for doing it?” 

“Oh, no,” chorused Charles and Delphine. 

“We want you to do some tricks or stunts, 
declared Delphine. “After you work for you! 
treat then you get it.” 

Judith’s and Peter’s eyes met. 

“Where did you ever get that idea?” askel 
Judith. 

“Well, you see,” said Delphine, “we live 
Canada and the children in our town go ot! 
and do tricks for treats. It is an old custom and 
lots of fun.” 

“Well, it is a good idea,” said Judith. “Ws 
may as well do it. Patsy can sing a song for he 
treat.” 

When Patsy had finished Judith did som 
imitations of people on the radio. 
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acting just like old troupers, even though you 
had never heard of this kind of Halloween be- 
fore.” 

“Sally Lou can do a trick,” said Judith, “if 
she isn’t too tired. How about it, Sally? Can you 
do your tap dance?” 

“Yes,” said Sally Lou, starting her dance. 

Peter had been standing a little apart from the 
others. 

This idea was fine for the girls, but he did not 
know a single stunt. He wished that he had not 
come here. Maybe he could leave and not have 
any treat, Still, he liked Charles and Delphine, 
and after tonight he would like to know them 
better, Charles had said they were good sports 
and acted like old troupers. That got close to 
him. He would like to feel that he deserved 
such praise. Sally Lou 
finished her dance. 

“It’s Peter’s time,” 
everybody shouted at 
once. 

Peter’s voice was al- 
most a whisper, “I 
can’t sing,” he said. “I 
can’t do imitations, 
and I can’t tap dance.” 

Peter paused. Every- 
body waited. He would 
just have to’ give up 
and leave, he thought. 
Then an idea came to 
him. ‘‘But I can 
whistle,” he finished. 
His eyes were shining. 

“Fine, fine,” everybody shouted together. 

Peter had practiced whistling for a long, long 
time. The boys at school called him an expert. 
Why hadn’t he thought of it before, he won- 
dered. 

“I should like to learn to whistle,” said Charles 
earnestly when Peter had finished. 

While Peter explained whistling to Charles, 


iB Delphine passed popcorn and doughnuts. “You 


see, we had them all ready,” she said. 

“Why don’t we start that custom here?” 
asked Judith. Then she turned to their new 
friends. “Would you mind?” 

“I should love to help initiate it,” laughed 
Charles. 

_“And I,” echoed Delphine. “I just love initia- 
tions.” 


“You are good sports,” said Charles. “You are 


“If we had only started a little sooner,” began 
Peter. 

“We still have some time before nine o'clock,” 
Judith said, “But Sally Lou is tired.” 

“I will keep Sally Lou,” offered Mrs. Terry. 
“You run along and have some fun.” 

“Oh, oh,” said everybody at once. 

Charles and Delphine quickly wrapped sheets 
around themselves, 

“Tl take my harmonica,” said Charles. 

“I can do a tap dance,” said Delphine. 

“There's Trix,” laughed Mrs. Terry, pointing 
to the dog. “She can do tricks too.” 

“Oh,” said Judith. “Let’s take Trix and have 
her do tricks for treats.” 

“Then let’s dress her up,” cried Delphine. “I 

have a doll witch hat that she can wear, and 
we can tie some black cloth around her for a 
cape.” 
Patsy laughed de- 
lightedly. Sally Lou 
had gone to sleep in 
a big chair. 

“Everybody ready?” 
asked Peter. 

“Yes, yes, evety- 
body answered in con- 
fusion. 

“Let’s go to the 
house on the corner,” 
suggested Judith as 
they went down the 
street. “The people 
there are friends of 
ours, They will be sur- 
prised at this new kind 
of Halloween. Quiet now.” 

Some time later the children went back to the 
Terrys’. 

“We had more fun,” they announced breath- 
lessly. 

“We wouldn’t accept treats anyplace unless 
we could do our tricks first,” Patsy said. 

“It is nine o'clock now,” Judith said reluctant- 


ly. “We'll take Sally Lou and go home.” 


“This was our best Halloween after all,” ad- 
mitted Peter. “This is the only kind of Halloween 
tricks that makes me feel that I deserve the 
treats.” 

“Good night, troupers,” called Charles and 
Delphine. 

“Good night, troupers,” echoed Judith and 
Patsy and Peter. 
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By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Told Before 


Jet Stockwell’s father and his uncle John live on ad- 
joining homesteads. Jet and his sister Sarah and little 
brother Lonny are very fond of Auntie Sue, Uncle 
John’s bride. Mr. Tanner, Tod and Nancy’s father, has 
a sawmill. Moonflower and Running Deer are Indian 
friends. 

While digging up rocks for a stone walk.for Auntie 
Sue, Jet and Running Deer uncovered an old kettle 
filled with Indian trinkets. Jet wanted them for him- 
self, but he knew he had to divide with Running 
Deer. They agreed to take turns at selecting, but Jet 


was selfish, and the boys —— Later Jet had an 


opportunity to restore the friendship by helping Run- 
ning Deer mend a leak in his boat, but he did not 
take it. 

Auntie Sue is: starting a school for Jet and Sarah, 
Tod and Nancy Tanner and Ben Jeffries and Mattie 
Buxton. Running Deer and Moonflower have not 
said they will attend the school. 

Jet decides to go to Running Deer and try to win 
back his friendship. 


Part Seven 


ET RODE Kutha toward the shallows. He was 

thinking about the Thanksgiving celebration 
of the day before. It had been one of the best 
get-togethers that the old friends had ever had. It 
may have seemed better because they were plan- 
ning for the subscription school. Instead of say- 
ing good-by and knowing that it would be weeks 
and weeks, maybe months, before old friends 
got together again, as it had been in the past, yes- 
terday, when they said good-by Jet and Sarah, Tod 
and Nancy, Ben and Mattie, had known that they 
would all meet the following Monday morn- 
ing in the little lean-to schoolroom at Auntie 
Sue’s. 

When Jet reached the big rock at the side of 


(A sequel to the book “Jet’s Adventures’) 
Copyright 1945 by the author 


Pictures by Marvin Nye 


the trail, he stopped and dug out the old kettle 
and arrowheads from under the leaves, then 
rode on to the home of his Indian friends. He 
pulled rein in the open between the adobe house 
and the sheeppens. Running Deer was there with 
his lasso, roping from a distance of several yards, 
the post at the corral gate. “How,” Jet called. 

“How,” the Indian said. 

Jet got down off his pony. He realized that if 
any advances were to be made to renew their 
friendship, he would have to make them. Carry: 
ing the old kettle, he walked over to Running 
Deer. “I’ve brought the arrowheads to you,” Jet 
said simply. “You're a good shot. I want you to 
have them.” He put the kettle on the ground. “I 
want you to have them all.” 

The Indian boy looked at the arrowheads, but 
he did not pick them up. “You fix canoe?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” Jet said, “and I hope it will not let the 
water in again.” 

“Canoe good,” Running Deer said. Then put 
ting the rope on the ground, and standing with 
his feet wide apart, he told Jet: “Father, Big 
Brother, drive sheep.” He pointed toward the 
south, his arm held high, meaning distance. 
“Pastures green, Heap good.” Lowering his arm 
he said, “Me, Moonflower, go with Mother—sel 


' blankets.” He held up two fingers. 


“You sold the two beautiful blankets that 
your mother made this last summer?” 

“Huh,” the Indian nodded. 

Jet felt encouraged with the Indian boy’s seem 
ing good will. Now would be the right time to 
tell about the school. But before Jet started talk: 
ing Running Deer left him standing in the yard, 
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while he went inside the house, closing the door 
behind him. He was gone only a few minutes 
though, and when he came out he carried the 
largest bow that Jet had ever seen. “Big Brother 
made,” Running Deer said proudly, handing it 
to Jet for inspection. 

Jet took it and ran his hand up and down the 
smooth, slender, curved arc of wood. It was a 
beautiful thing, skillfully made. And Jet knew 
that it was a compliment to him for Running 
Deer to bring it out and show it. So with honesty 
and fairness Jet expressed his admiration for 
Big Brother's workmanship. 

Running Deer put a ball of soft clay on top 
of the post at the corral gate for a target. He took 
an arrowhead out of the old kettle and fastened 
it to the arrow that he held in his hand. The 
arrow matched the new bow in size and stren 
Handing the arrow to Jet who still held the 
bow, the Indian said, “Shoot.” 

Jet knew now that his and Running Deer’s 
friendship had been restored. This was proof 
of the Indian boy’s 
sincerity and friend- 
liness. Jet accepted 
the arrow, placed it 
in position, and took 
aim. But the bow was 
large and he held it 
awkwardly. He 
missed the target. 
He tried again, and 
missed again. He 
could have centered 
the target, Jet knew, 
if he had had his 
sling shot. 

Running Deer 
then took the bow 


graceful, sure move- 
Tall and 


only did he do it well, he did it with zest and 
enthusiasm. 

Inside the cabin Jet explained about the school. 
Running Deer asked, “School—what is?” 

Jet told him, “You learn to read books. And 
you learn to count so you can count sheep ” 

“Me count sheep,” the Indian boy said. He 
held up both hands, ten fingers spread. “Sheep.” 
Still holding his hands up he closed his fists 
tightly, then opened them suddenly, spreading 
his fingers. “‘More sheep.” 

Moonflower asked, “Sarah, Mattie, Nancy, 
school—go ?”” 

“Yes, they are all going,” Jet told her. 

“Me go?” She looked at her mother implor- 
ingly. 

“How much money?” the Indian mother asked. 

Jet told her that if Running Deer and Moon- 
flower went to his aunt’s school, she could give 
whatever she wanted to, or whatever she could 
best share. 

Jet waited, but he could learn no more. He 
started home and 
still did not know if 
the Indian children 
would go to school 
or not. “But I'm 
glad,” he told him- 
self as he rode down 
the trail, “that Run- 
ning Deer and I are 
good friends again.” 

Monday morning 
was clear but cold. 
Jet and Sarah were 
up early. Sarah put 
on the heavy, striped 
woolen stockings 
that Mother had 
knitted for her. Jet 
tucked the bottom of 
his trouser legs into 
the tops of his shoes. 
Both Jet and Sarah 
had new shoes that 
Father had bought 
when they went with 
him to the settlement 
the month before. 
The shoes were made 
of cowhide and had 
copper bands across 
the tips of the toes 
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to prevent scuffing. They were good strong shoes 
made for walking over rough ground and in 
snow. 

Their McGuffy’s third reader was in the cloth 
bag with the slate and soapstone pencil. Sarah 
packed their dinner bucket with slices of brown 
bread, butter, and raspberry jam, squares of fried 
mush, and two boiled eggs. Jet brought water 
from the spring, enough to last Mother until 
evening. Jet and Sarah would walk to school 
today, and each day until bad weather came, be- 
cause Father needed the pony in the field. Any- 
way it was only a mile and a half to Auntie Sue’s 
cabin. Father said he had walked much farther 
than that to school when he was a boy. Lonnie 
watched wistfully from the doorway, and Pride 
had to be sent home three times before Jet 
and Sarah reached the shallows. 

Tod and Nancy were standing before the fire- 
place with Auntie Sue when Jet and Sarah went 
into the cabin. Auntie Sue was showing them a 
large flat sandstone rock that Uncle John had 
found while grubbing in a field. He had rubbed 
the surface of the big stone with a smaller rock 
until it was smooth, It had been leaned against 
the wall near the fireplace, and on the flat face 
of the stone Auntie Sue had printed the A BC’s 
with charcoal. 

Mattie and' Ben came riding across the clear- 
ing, and the children ran out to meet them. They 
had left home at daybreak in order to ride the 


six miles and get to school on time. The girls 
talked excitedly and Jet and Tod went with Ben 
to tie his pony in the shed. 

‘Auntie Sue stood on the stone step before 
her cabin door and rang the little copper sheep 
bell that Uncle John had brought from the blue. 
grass country, calling to their desks the first 
pupils of the first school in the new country. 
Three boys and three girls stood before the open 
door and on the stone walk that most of them 
had helped to make. 

At the tap of the bell they went inside and 
stood beside the log benches. After they had 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer the pupils sat down, 
Auntie Sue’s eyes were very bright as she stood 
before them and talked. “Boys and girls, you 
will, I am sure, remember this day as one of the 
really important days of your life. It is the fin} 
day of school for Tod and Nancy. It is the firs 
day of school in more than two years for Jet 


and Sarah and Ben and Mattie. We will allff; 


share what we have—the books, the slates, and 
the pencils, and we must help each other in 
every way that we can.” 

Tod and Nancy sat on a bench together that 
first day and were wide-eyed with wonder. One 
bench was vacant. The Indian children had not 
come. While the pupils who could read studied 
their lesson, Auntie Sue borrowed Jet’s and 
Ben’s slates and pencils, and took Tod and Nang 
in before the sandstone rock with its charcoal 


The Friendly Pumpkin 


By Kathryn S. Gibson --—-__ 


I made a little pumpkin man 
To shine for Halloween; 
I cut out eyes and nose and mouth, 
The widest ever seen. 
I made him very frightful; ~/9 
I thought he would be grim, 
But suddenly he seemed so gay ~ ZA\\ ey! 
I grew quite fond of him. di 
You see, I lifted off his hat 
And put a candle in, 
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And when I struck a match to it, 
You should have seen him grin! 

I think I'll be a pumpkin man, 
Pretend I have a light; 

I'll turn it on and always smile 
At everyone in sight! 
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letters. The road to reading and 
writing was begun for them. 

Day after day the pupils sat 
on log benches, rode six miles 
to school, and studied the 
-f ABC's. Then it was the 1st of 
December, and according to the 
almanac it should be snowing. 
Sarah watched the sky; and then 
one morning when she and Jet 
awakened, they found that 
clouds had gathered during the 
night and snow was falling. 
. Father said the wind was right 
for a big one. Jet and Sarah 
pulled on their copper-toed 
shoes and grinned at each other. 
“$now at last!” They had heard 
Mother tell Mrs. Buxton and 
Mrs. Jeffries at the Thanksgiv- 
ing get-together that when bad 
weather came and it was too 
hard to ride six miles on horse- 
back, Ben and Mattie could 
come home with Jet and Sarah 
and stay until the weather 
cleared up. 

Now too it was time for Jet 
and Sarah to ride Kutha to 
school. Tod and Nancy came 
across the clearing with old 
stockings pulled on over their 
shoes and up to their knees. 
Ben and Mattie were half an 
hour late, but when they came 
they carried notes permitting 
them to stay with Jet and Sarah. 
It snowed a greater part of the 
day. There was enough wind 
to make big drifts along the 
fence rows. Late in the after- 
noon when the classes were fin- 
ished, the ponies were brought 
around to the doorstep. Sarah 
and Mattie got on. Jet guided 
Kutha away from the drifts and 
across the open field and Ben 
kept his pony close behind. 
They reached home and found 
that Mother already had two 
me plates and mugs on the 


When supper was over and 
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The Jack Lantern 


Words and music by Catherine 


Mysteriously 
—o o— 
Will Jack -o - Lan-tern with his light Fright-en 
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red; You see, he’s on- ly a pump-kin head! 
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the dishes had been put away 
Sarah whispered to Mother. 
Mother nodded her head, and 
Sarah and Mattie giggled. Jet 
and Ben sat before the hearth, 
putting down long columns of 
figures on their slates as Father 
gave them. Then the boys ran 
a race to see who could get the 
right sum first. The boys were 
so interested that they did not 
notice when the two girls 
brought in a large pan of clean 
snow. And they were still add- 
ing numbers, their faces bent 
low over their slates, when 
Mother gave the girls a jar of 
sweet cream. Mattie stirred the 
snow, turning it over and over, 
while Sarah added the cream, 


then brown sugar. That done, — 


she grated in a little of Moth- 
er’s precious nutmeg. Snow ice 
cream! A mug full for every- 
one! 

At school the next day the 
children grouped themselves 
around the table at noon and 
opened their dinner buckets. 
Auntie Sue brought her bread 
and butter and ate with them. 
They had not-yet finished eat- 
ing when a loud knock sounded 
on the door. Auntie Sue opened 
the door wide. There on the 
step stood Running Deer and 
Moonflower. The Indian boy 
held his pony’s rein, while the 
Indian girl held in her arms a 
brightly colored rug. She shoved 
it toward Auntie Sue. “Mother 
sent,” she said. 

“Your mother sent it to me!” 
Auntie Sue exclaimed. “Are 
you and Running Deer coming 
to school ?” 

“Huh,” Running Deer said. 

“Huh,” Moonflower said. 

Sarah, Nancy, and Mattie 

. crowded around the Indian girl, 
expressing their delight at hav- 
ing her with them. Sarah took a 

string of brightly colored beads 
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from her slit pocket—beads ex- 
actly like those in the string that 
she and Mattie and Nancy were 
wearing—and tied it around 
Moonflower’s neck. Moonflow- 
er looked from one to another, 
her eyes dancing with happi- 
ness. “Beads all same. Good.” 

Jet was glad to see Sarah do 
that before he and Tod went to 
the shed with Running Deer to 
tie his pony. His heart warmed 
with love for his sister. Selfish- 
ness seemed to have left her 
and in its place had come a de- 
sire for sharing that was mak- 
ing the pupils in Auntie Sue’s 
school happy and interested. 

The pupils now numbered 
eight. Moonflower sat on the 
bench with Nancy, Running 
Deer with Tod. And when the 
four who could read stood in a 
line and took turns reading 
aloud the story in the book, the 
four who could not read looked 
on in astonishment. 

When the reading class was 
over Auntie Sue took the Indian 
boy and girl in before the sand- 
stone rock and showed them 
how to copy the A BC’s on the 
slates. Moonflower worked 
quietly and well. Many times 
she had drawn pictures of the 
moon, the stars, and the trees 
in the sand before her adobe 
home. But when Running Deer 
finally copied the A on the slate 
there was no room then for the 
B. So Auntie Sue brought out a 


basket of shelled corn, and the 
Indian boy sat cross-legged on 
the floor and formed letters 
with the golden kernels, letters 
that were at least a foot wide. 

Auntie Sue helped him form 
the letters D, O, and G and ex. 
plained that the letters spelled 
dog. Running Deer looked at 
his teacher steadily for a mo. 
ment; then he looked back at 
the letters on the floor. His face 
lit up with happiness. He stood 
up and took from his pocket 
the ring that Jet had wanted so 
much. It was bright now, hav. 
ing been polished until it shone. 
The Indian boy held the ring 
toward his teacher. “Ring yours 
—keep,” he said. 

Jet looked up from his book 
in time to see Running Deer 
give the ring to Auntie Sue. His 
heart leaped. Why, that wa 
better than if he had chosen the 
ring himself. Never had he seen 
the Indian boy look so happy, 
and Auntie Sue’s eyes were shin- 
ing with a brilliance that was 
new to Jet. But somehow he 
knew the reason: it was not 
because the ring was hers but 
because his aunt knew she had 
won the love and respect of the 
Indian children. 


door. It had not snowed since 
the day before and the snow 
on the ground glistening in the 
late afternoon sunlight, was 
packed and hard. Ben and Mit 
tie got on Ben’s pony ani 
started in the direction of thei 


“Until Monday,” 
Nancy answered as they trudged 
afoot through the snow in tht 

clearing. 
Jet and Sarah and Running 
(Turn to page 21) 
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Something Columbus Forgot 


By James A. Guest 
” Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


ONALD CARTER looked at the spot on the 
R map where his father pointed. 

“That’s where we're going,” Father explained. 
“Costa Rica. Columbus called it by that name 
when he first saw it. There were Indians wearing 
large gold discs. So Columbus thought it must 
surely be a ‘rich coast.’ 

Ronald made no answer. He did not want to 
go to Costa Rica. 

“You'll like it, Ronny,” Father assured him. 
“This will be a real adventure for you.” 

Ronny was still silent. He was almost sure 
that Father knew how he felt about leaving the 
Panther Baseball Club, and giving up his place 
as president of the Sixth Grade Bicycle Scouts. 

“My geography says it rains three hundred 
days out of the year in Costa Rica,” Ronny said 
slowly. 

“That's in the Caribbean lowland where the 
bananas are grown,” Father replied. 

There was no use trying to hide it from Fa- 
ther. 

“Who would want to live in a place like that?” 
Ronny asked, almost tearfully. 

For a moment Father did not speak. Then he 


de 

Y 


asked: ““Would you talk that way about Vernon 
Dickson’s house?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Vernon is your friend and neighbor. Costa 
Rica is our friend and neighbor,” Father ex- 
plained. 

After that Ronald determined not to let Fa- 
ther even guess how he felt about leaving all 
his friends in Anderson. After all, he wasn’t go- 
ing to live in Costa Rica for the rest of his life. 
Father's mission would only require six or seven 
months. 

Y THE time Ronald had left Cuba on the 
B last leg of the journey to Costa Rica he was 
beginning to grow tired of the voyage. The 
steamer Murray Frank was not a large boat, and 
it traveled so slowly that Ronald had found time 
to explore it from bow to stern long before it 
reached port. Now he watched with his mother 
and father trying to get a glimpse of the coast- 
line through the curtain of rain. 

It was still raining when the boat finally 
docked at Limén, Ronald looked around: at the 


He rode in Uncle Tomas’s oxcart. 
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By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, Father, for to- 
day; 

And now, as I begin it, 

I ask that You be by my side 

Through every hour and 


minute. 


new sights. Clean, white steam- 
ers were loading bananas to be 
' shipped to boys and girls back 
home. Other ships were deliv- 
ering goods from England and 
the United States. They would 
go back loaded with lumber, 
chocolate, and coffee. 

“Do you realize, Ronny, that 
tons and tons of chocolate come 
from this country?’ said Father. 

And tons and tons of rain, 


thought Ronald. 
While Father went about his 
business affairs in Limén, 


Ronald and his mother strolled 
around the city. Except for the 
rain, which started and stopped 
as suddenly as though someone 
were pouring it from a bucket, 
Limén was like any busy town. 
Of course the stores advertised 
their goods in Spanish, and the 
money used to buy things was 
strange to Ronald. 

After the first newness had 
worn off Ronald felt terribly 
lonely. He saw other boys of his 
own age. They raced by him, 
jabbering with boyish excite- 
ment. Suddenly he realized what 
it meant to be unable to speak 
to other boys. Passing a friendly- 
looking group of boys, he said 
hopefully, “Hello, fellows.” 
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The Costa Rican boys became 
silent. Then one of them, sun- 
browned and __black-haired, 
flashed a brilliant smile at 
Ronald. 

“Americanos!” he cried, and 
the other boys clapped their 
hands and laughed. 

“I’m from Anderson, and I 
don’t understand Spanish,” Ron- 
ald explained. 

This remark brought such an 
outburst of excitement from the 
Costa Rican boys that Ronald 
almost wished he had not said 
it. Out of the strange chatter 
only one phrase made sense: 
“Visitadores americanos.” 

“It’s no use, Son,” his mother 
told him. “They don’t speak 
English.” - 

As he walked away, the 
freckles on Ronald’s forehead 
were bunched together in a 
frown. 

“Gee, Mom, I can’t even talk 
to them,” he said sorrowfully. 

“Don’t worry, Son. You'll 
soon learn to speak their lan- 
guage. I imagine you'll be better 
at it than Father and I.” 

But Ronald did not want to 
learn Spanish just then. He 
wanted very much to be back in 
Anderson with Vernon Dickson 
and Jerry Peters and the rest of 


the boys. 


A a week in the port of 
Limén, during which time 
it rained six days, the Carters 
moved to San José, the capital 
of Costa Rica. The railway jour- 
ney to San José was most inter- 
esting. For the first time in his 
life Ronald went through a real 
jungle. It was so dense, so 
tangled with vines and moss, 
that from the train window it 
seemed like a solid wall. There 
were moments of excitement 
when they passed magnificent 
wild orchids and shimmering 


birds. Then the train began to 
climb almost straight upward. 
Over breath-taking gulches it 
glided. The treacherous swamps 
gave way to cedar trees and 
mountain streams. Finally Ron- 
ald and his parents reached the 
cool central plain and the neat 
city of San José. 

“This is so different!” Ron- 
ald exclaimed. 

Father laughed. “Every coun- 
try has its sunny spots and its 
rainy ones,” he said. 

In San José there were beau- 
tiful parks, well-paved streets, 
and many one-story, red-brick 
houses. It was a quiet, well-kept, 
happy-looking place. Although 
Ronald was still homesick for 
Anderson he felt that he could 
learn to like San José if only he 
could learn to speak the coun- 
try’s language. 

After a few days at one of the 
hotels, Ronald’s father decided 
he would remain in San José 
to carry on his business. 

“Let’s rent a bungalow and 
make ourselves at home here,” 
he suggested. 

“A splendid 
Mother. 

Ronald said nothing. At least, 
he thought, it isn’t raining here. 
As a matter of fact, it was just 
like spring, for in San José 
spring almost never ends. 

It was after they had settled 
down in one of the trim little 
red-brick bungalows that Ron- 
ald found a friend. Ronald was 
on the front porch doing the 
schoolwork his mother had as 
signed him, and wondering if 
he was very far behind his class 
mates back in Anderson. Sud 

denly he heard someone coming 
up the walk. It was a boy who 
appeared to be just Ronald’ 
age. The newcomer was olive 
skinned, black-haired, smiling 

“Hello,” he said pleasantly. 
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Ronald could have jumped 
for joy. 

“Hello to you!” he cried hap- 
pily. “My name is Ronald Car- 
ter, and I’m from Anderson, 
Ohio. Gee, it sounds fine to hear 
somebody speak English! I’ve 
been so homesick for the fel- 
lows back in Anderson I would 
have left on the next boat if 
possible. You're the first person 
I've seen, besides Mother and 
Father, who could talk to me— 
that is, in my own language.” 

Then Ronald realized how he 
was chattering and he thought 
of the Costa Rican boys back in 
Limén. He laughed. “I hope 
you're understanding me.” 

The new boy continued to 
smile. 

“My name is Rafael Tamo- 
ra,” he said. “I cannot speak 
English as fast as you, but I un- 
derstand what you say.” 

That was all that was neces- 
sary. Ronald knew he had a 
friend in Costa Rica. Without 
losing another minute he in- 
troduced Rafael to Mother and 
asked to be excused from his 
lesson for the morning. 

“Till show you some of the 
things I brought from Ameri- 
ca,” he told his new friend en- 
thusiastically. 

“America?” Rafael looked 
puzzled. “This is America, Cen- 
tral America. You must mean 
the States.” 

“Oh, sure,” replied Ronald. 
But suddenly he stopped to con- 
sider. “You know, I hadn’t 
thought of that before. I’m still 
in America.” And he felt much 
better about everything. 

Ronald unpacked his base- 
ball and gloves. He had been 
waiting for his father to get a 
chance to play with him, but 
now he had to wait no longer. 

The rest of the morning he 
was explaining baseball to Ra- 


fael. The Costa Rican boy was 
keenly interested in learning the 
game, but many times Ronald 
was perplexed. He wondered 
how any boy could be so igno- 
rant about a game like baseball. 

After they had tired of base- 
ball Rafael invited Ronald to 
visit his uncle’s coffee orchards 
that afternoon. 

“He has many cacao trees 
too,” said Rafael. “Perhaps you 
would like to see where your 
chocolate candy gets its start.” 

Ronald’s visit to the coffee 
orchard with Rafael was excit- 
ing. The boys walked out the 
wide streets of San José and in a 
short time found themselves in 
the fields and hills. There were 
many farms, all gleaming in the 
clear sunlight. Several times 
they saw brightly painted, two- 
wheeled oxcarts carrying the 
farmers home from market. 

They had gone a good dis- 
tance before they arrived at Un- 
cle Tomas’s farm, with its neat, 
low adobe house. 

“Look,” said Rafael. “Uncle 
Tomas has just painted his win- 
dows. Are they not bright? And 
do you notice that they are filled 
with gay flowers? Uncle Tomas 
says that home is not home 
without flowers in the windows 
and onions heaped on the 
porch.” 

Uncle Tomas was sharpening 
the knife he used for gathering 
the cacao pods. 

“Uncle Tomas, I have 
brought a friend from the 
United States,” announced Ra- 
fael with great excitement. 

“Bueno. He is most wel- 
come,” Uncle Tomas said. 

Ronald shook hands with Un- 
cle Tomas and noticed that he 
was smiling the same happy 
smile that had made his nephew 
Rafael seem so friendly. The 
Costa Ricans, thought Ronald, 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, hear me as I pray 

Earnestly at close of day: 

Bless our world! May hatred 
cease 

And all the nations be at 
peace. 


must be a happy people. 

Uncle Tomas finished sharp- 
ening the curved blade and then 
fastened it to the end of a pole. 

“Now,” said Rafael, “you 
will see how the cacao pods are 
taken from the trees.” 

The cacao trees were taller 
than the house. The large, oval, 
glossy leaves were dark green 
above and red below. 

“Where is the chocolate?” 
Ronald asked eagerly. 

Uncle Tomas and Rafael 
laughed together. 

“If you should eat the pods 
from the trees you would find 
them very much unlike the choc- 
olate candy you have back 
home,” Rafael said. “The cacao 
beans are very bitter. See, there 
they are, clustered against the 
trunk.” 

What a strange sight! The 
fruit was about the size of a 
cucumber, and purplish yellow 
in color. It seemed as if some- 
one had fastened the fruit to 
the tree. 

Uncle Tomas set to work with 
his curved knife, and soon the 
pods were tumbling to the 
ground. 

The rest of Ronald’s visit to 

(Turn to page 32) 
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we the people of Israel had decided 
that they wanted a king they asked Sam- 
uel, their old judge, to choose one for them. 
After praying to God to help him make a wise 
choice Samuel chose Saul, a young man of the 
tribe of Benjamin, to be king. 

At first it seemed that Saul would be a wise and 
just ruler. He gave close attention when Samuel 
told him of God’s will for the people of Israel 
and of the rich promises that He had made to 
them that walked in His ways. The Israelites were 
proud of their king, and for a time things went 
well. 

But when Saul had ruled for a few years, he 
became selfish and vain of his power, and he 
forgot to call upon the Lord for guidance. Instead 
- he took things into his own hands. The people 
were very unhappy. 

“Pray for us!” they cried to Samuel. “We did 
wrong in asking for a king.” 

“Yes, you did wrong,” Samuel told them. 
“God is the only true king of Israel. But even 
now He will forgive and bless you, if from this 
time on you will turn to Him and do that which 
is right.” 

But King Saul did not follow the example of 
his subjects in turning to God. He became even 


more cruel and selfish than before. Samuel’s heart 
was troubled. He sought Saul and said to him, 
“Do you think God is pleased that you have 
forgotten His commands?” 

For a while after this Saul seemed sorry for 
his wrongdoing and made burnt offerings as a 
sacrifice to the Lord. But his heart was not sin- 
cere and soon he was back in wicked ways. 

Again Samuel said to Saul, “You have dis. 
obeyed God’s commands. You have sinned before 
God and the people. Surely God will find a better 
man to be king of Israel.” 

Samuel left Saul’s court then and went to his 
home near Ramah. But he had helped choose 
Saul as king, and he loved him still. He wept 
bitterly because Saul had not kept faith with 
God. 

“Do not weep and mourn longer over Saul,” 
God directed Samuel. “Fill your horn with oil 
and go to Bethlehem. When you are there make 
a burnt offering to the Lord. Call the man Jesse 
and his sons to the sacrifice. From among his 
sons J will choose another king.” 

Samuel did as he was told. He walked the 
ten miles over the mountains to Bethlehem. There 
he prepared the offering, and when Jesse and 
his sons had come to the service he studied the 
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sons Closely. The oldest son was 
tall and noble looking. ‘This 
must be the one whom the Lord 
has chosen,” Samuel thought. 
But the Lord told him: “Look 
not on the face nor the height of 
the body. Man judges by out- 
ward looks, but God looks to 
the heart. This is not the one.” 
When Samuel had seen seven 
of the sons, he asked of Jesse, 
“Are these all your sons?” 
“There is one more,” Jesse 
answered, ‘‘the youngest. He is 
yet a boy and is in the fields 
looking after the sheep.” 
“Send for him,” Samuel said. 
“We will not sit down until he 


THE youngest son was sent 

_ for and soon he too stood 
before Samuel. His name was 
David, and he was a sturdy lad 
with bright eyes. God knew 
that the boy was kind and no- 
ble, so He said to Samuel, 
“Arise, and anoint him: for this 
is the one.” 

Immediately Samuel took up 
his horn and poured oil upon 
David’s head as a sign that 
David had found favor in the 
sight of God. The father and 
the brothers looked on, but they 
did not know that the Lord had 
selected David to be king. They 
thought that the boy probably 
had been chosen to be a prophet 
like Samuel. 

Knowing that God would 
train David for several years be- 


home, and David went back to 
his sheep on the hillside. From 
that time on David began to 
show signs of coming greatness. 
The Spirit of the Lord was upon 
him, and as he sat alone with 
the sheep David often prayed 
and talked with God. 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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pee 


that we illustrate 
month pictures a most inter- 
esting kind of plant. It is the 
tallest grass in the world, bam- 
boo. 

See how short the man in 
the foreground looks compared 
with the height of this giant 
grass, which is between seventy 
and a hundred feet tall. The 
stalks of the plants are about 
a foot in thickness. 

More than two hundred spe- 
cies of bamboo are now known. 
Originally they grew only in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, but the in- 
troduction of the plants into 
the West Indies proved success- 
ful, and bamboo is now grown 
in many regions in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, including our 
Southern States. The plants 
thrive almost anywhere in the 
tropics, being found from sea 
level to twelve thousand feet up 
in the Himalaya Mountains and 
fifteen thousand feet in the 
Andes Mountains. 

Like all grasses, the stems 
of the plant are jointed, and are 
hard but light and elastic. This 
combination of features makes 
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bamboo a most versatile plant, 
adaptable to many uses. From 
the stems or shafts, as they are 
sometimes called, are made: 
poles for vaulting, airplane 
parts, ladders, rustic bridges, 
masts for vessels, walking 
sticks, water pipes, flutes; and 
many other varied products. 
They are also used in house- 
building, and in the manufac- 
ture of furniture. 

Split bamboo is extensively 
used for weaving into nets, and 
for hats, umbrellas, and fishing 
rods. The very small stems are 
often used in wickerwork. In 
China and other Oriental coun- 
tries the interior portions of the 
stem are beaten into pulp and 
used for making paper. 

Some varieties of bamboo are 
edible. The young shoots are 
eaten like asparagus, or pickled 
in vinegar, or candied and pre- 
served in sugar. In India and 
China people sometimes eat the 
seeds like rice. 

One unusual kind of bamboo, 
called Bambusa tabacaria, 
which grows in Java, has such 
a hard stem that it strikes fire 
from a hachet.(Turn to page 31) 
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HALLOWEEN TALE! 


A 
By Marion Do 


Last night—that was all Hallows’ Eve— Ar 
(I know that you will scarce believe!) W 
I saw the very strangest sight To 
Beneath the moon on any night: At 
The plants within our garden patch Ih 
Arose and lifted the white gate’s latch; Fo 
Then off they ran in highest glee— Th 
And never even noticed me. Ty 

The golden pumpkins, round and fat; Al 
A parsnip in a green-peaked hat; Th 
Some red beets, and an onion too Th 
Who limped because he’d lost one shoe; WI 
The slender bean and Mr. Squash, Un 


Who grumped, “The whole thing’s simply bosh!"§_ I ¢ 


Miss Parsley, dressed in lace so fine, Th 
Whisked by with carrots all in line. An 
A turnip, with a turn-up nose, An 
Miss Cabbage, in her Sunday clothes; Iq 
Miss Corn who wore a fine gold gown; Ih 
Old Pete Potato with a frown— An 
But no one noticed him at all! Iq 
They all joined hands lest one should fall; - An 
Then quickly scampered down the street Bu 
On eager, nimble-skipping feet. “G 

She 


I waited till they passed our gate, Las 
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And then, for fear I should be late, 
Without my cap I hurried on 
To see where those strange plants had gone. 
And then—whatever do you think!— 

I had to gasp and stare and blink: 

For when I reached our pasture land, 

I heard quite clear an elfin band. 

Two crickets and a katydid 

Were calling from a thicket, hid; 

A big frog played bass violin; 

The tree toads sang in voices thin. 

The wood folk welcomed all the plants, 

Who then joined gaily in the dance. 

Until the hour of false dawn came 

I crouched and watched them from the lane. 
Then elves brought flower cups of blue 

And gave each guest a drink of dew; 

And while each bowed before the Queen 

I quietly crept away unseen. 

I hurried home on careful feet, 

And I could hear my heart’s loud beat. 

I quickly crept into my bed 

And pulled the quilts across my head. 

But when my mother came to bid, 

“Good morning,” I told all I'd seen. 

She said, “It might have been a dream— 

Last night, you know, was Halloween!” 
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What, Petey Found 


By Berry Dean Cox 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


ETEY was a little dog out looking for a home. 
He had no place to sleep at night—all he could) 
do was roam. No one came to bring him food, and 
nobody rubbed his ears, So he, as any pup would 
be, was full of puppy fears. 
~ “Oh my, the world is such a big, big‘place!” he 
said in the saddest tone. “But I wouldn’t mind that 


if I had a little boy of my own!” De 
Now Petey never was a dog who liked to droop thei 
and wail. He hada pair of perky ears and a very wal 
waggy tail. So le told himself more cheerfully, whe 
“Well, it is plain’ to see, if this is such a roomy free 
world, it must have some place for me!” and 
Then he wandered up and down the street and the 
peeked through every gate, But there was a dog in ter | 
every yard—poor Petey was too late! and 
Sometimes a little boy passed by, but always right Jet | 
behind a happy dog pranced playfully. The dogs rolli 
were very kind. They sniffed at Pete and said hello, ney, 
but in their doggish joy they always added proudly, put | 
“This is my little boy!” had 
Pete looked and looked. He hunted and hunted. mug 
Some boys went inside, and some took naps, and that 
some mowed lawns, and others took a ride. The to hi 
sun climbed higher. Pete could smell the finest din- ings. 
ners cooking. But he only said with a hungry sigh, Sa 
“T'll just keep on looking.” arou 
And then way down the street a little boy came 80 hi 
roller skating fast! Pete turned around and quickly LENE. UA hie “A 
got behind him as he passed. He had to run! His YUygyy ha CS "" 
tongue hung out. He barked and ran and jumped. Yyiw Gf 7 said 
He felt happy and proud, and his little heart just ; CEG Pog wish every 
umped! rerey 
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Then suddenly, right on his 
knee, the little boy fell down. 
Bump, bump! It hurt! But he 
was brave. He didn’t cry or 
frown. Petey came and wagged 
his tail, He was as shy as he 
could be, but he gently licked 
the hurt spot to show his sym- 
pathy. 

Then the little boy rubbed 
Petey’s ears, and then he led 
him fast to his own house and 
his back yard. Pete had a home 
at last! 

Now Petey lives in a little 
house that fits him perfectly. He 
has a lot of dirt to dig in and 
a big, green, shady tree. But best 
of all is the little boy whom he 
loves with all his might, his 
own little boy, who brings him 
food and rubs his ears at night! 


Jet and His Sister 
(Continued from page 11) 


Deer and Moonflower rode 
their ponies across the field to- 
ward the creek. Then with loud 
whoops, friendly, joyous, and 
free, the Indians turned west 
and Jet guided Kutha toward 
the shallows. The ice on the wa- 
ter held the pony up in crossing, 
and from the top of the slope 
Jet and Sarah could see smoke 
rolling from their own chim- 
ney, They knew that Father had 
put on a fresh log, that Mother 
had cooked johnnycake, that the 
mugs were filled with milk, and 
that Lonny was waiting eagerly 
to hear about the day’s happen- 
ings. 

Sarah tightened her arm 
around her brother. “Jetty, I’m 
so happy.” 

“About what?” Jet asked. 

“I don’t know exactly,” she 
said slowly. “I guess it’s just 
everything.” 

(Turn to page 25) 


Grocery Scales 


By Glenn Morgan 
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VERYBODY likes to play grocery store, so let’s make a set 

of grocery scales. 

For the base of these scales cut a 1-inch board 6 inches 
wide and 15 inches long. Make two side pieces 3 inches wide. 
Make one of them 5 inches high and the other one 9 inches high. 
Cut a 1-inch board 6 inches wide and 15 inches long so that it 
tapers at each end to a width of 11/ inches. This is the scale beam. 
Tack a pie pan or a tin lid onto each end of this board. Cut a 
piece of wood 3 by 2 inches in size to a point and tack this onto 
the scale beam in the center and near one edge. (Study the picture.) 

Bore a hole 41/ inches up and in the center of each side piece. 
Tack the side piece in place on each side of the base. 

To mount the scale beam drive a nail through the hole in each 
side piece and into the scale beam. Be sure the pointer is placed 
next to the tall side piece. 

Take two cans of soup or any two cans of equal weight and 
place one in the exact center of each tin pan or lid. When they 
balance, the pointer should point straight up. Paint a black mark 
above the pointer on the side piece. 

Label some blocks of wood of different sizes to represent 
weights and you are ready to play store. 
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Pictures by 
Florence McCurdy 


By Lawrent Lee 


SPARTANS 


Andy Does the Fall 


HEN Andy Van Orden told the other 

Spartans that he could not go nutting with 
them, their faces fell, and the laughter went out 
of their voices. They were disappointed. He was 
too. Hunting nuts under the cool autumn sun, 
with the rasp of dry leaves underfoot and all 
around them a sea of color, was the happiest way 
to spend the long autumn afternoon that he could 
think of. 

“It won't be so much fun without you,” 
Bob ruefully. 

They were in the Van Orden north ten acres, 
not far from the corner where the hazelnut grove 
had been. Andy stood behind his grandfather's 
team of big bays, leaning against the reins that 
were tied behind his back and resting his arms on 
the smooth handles of the plow. 

He grinned at the other Spartans companion- 
ably and shook his head. No matter how much 
he wanted to go, Grandfather Van Orden was 
counting on him to finish the plowing, and more 
than anything else he wanted never to fail his 
grandfather. 

“Andy never gets to have any fun!” Chink 
blurted. “It’s work, work, work!” 

“Shame on you, Chink!” said Coralee. “This 
is just one of those times when the plowing has 
to be done. We know what that means. But we'll 
miss you, Andy!” 

Andy looked over his friends’ heads to the far 
horizon with its rusty reds and greens smothered 


said 


in the blue haze of fall. The day was made for | 
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tramping in the hills, for climbing trees and 
shaking down a hailstorm of nuts—but it was 
made for plowing too. If that were. not done 
while the weather was crisp and sunny, the 
rains would come and the snows and a whole 
season’s work might be lost. 

“Chink,” he said resent- 
fully, “I don’t like the way 
you talk. It sounds as if my 
grandfather didn’t treat me 
right.” 

“Aw, we like your grand- 
father,” growled Chink. “We 
just wanted you to come with 
us. But we're satisfied if you 
are!” 

“I am,” said Andy stiffly 
and wished they would go 
away so that he could forget 
how the wind swayed the 
high tops of the walnut trees 
and how far away the hawks 
looked against the dazzling 
blue and white of the sky! 
He needed to get back to his 
plowing whether he had any 
fun or not. 

Leisurely Chink picked 
up the gunnysack he had 
dropped on the ground, and 
slowly he shuffled down the 
hill. 
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“Come on,” cried Red. “Let's go!” 

With a rush David started after Chink; and 
Red and the others trailed him—all but Bob. 
He stood at the horses’ heads scratching one of 
them between the ears. 

“I'm staying-with Andy,” he called. “Bring us 
back some nuts.” 

“My nuts go home with me,” Chink answered 
over his shoulder. “My mom promised to make 
me a cake.” 

Andy stared after them longingly. 

“Better go with them, Bob,” he said. “They'll 
have fun.” 

“Tl have fun here,” said Bob stoutly. “I like 
horses.” 

“So do I,” Andy admitted. “I like to feel 
their pull against me and see the furrows stretch 
long and brown and straight behind me. I even 
like to smell the fresh dirt the plow tears up. But 
anyway I couldn’t go nutting. All last week while 
I was in school, Grandpa was up here cutting out 
the hazel brush and starting the plowing. He’s 
trying to get this strip ready for a crop in the 
spring; and fall plowing will make a lot of differ- 
ence in the yield. This tract hasn’t been cultivated 
for years—and we've got to get the rest of the 
roots out if we want any kind of crop.” 


Bob nodded. “I know. If you leave the roots 
in, they'll sprout in the spring, take up all the 
moisture, and cut off the sun and choke out the 
grain. With winter on the way, the sooner you 
get the job done the safer you'll be.” 

“But I still think you ought to go,” said Andy 
generously. “I don’t want you to miss the fun.” 

“We'll see who misses the fun,” said Bob 
curtly, “we or they—trying to make you unhappy 
because you’re doing what your folks want you 
to!” 

“It was just Chink,” said Andy. ‘The rest were 
all right.” 

“Chink was one too many,” growled Bob. 
“Let’s get at the plowing.” 

“Say, fellow,” said Andy curiously, “you're as 
mysterious as the magician who's about to pull 
a live rabbit out of a silk hat. You act as if you 
knew something.” 

Bob flushed. ““Maybe I do. We'll see.” 

Andy shifted the reins about his body. 

“Giddap,” he called; and the bays threw them- 
selves against the traces. 

The plowshare slashed downward. The leaf 
mold cracked and rose before the glistening 
blade. Roots and rootlets tore out of the ground 
with a ripping sound and trembled above the 
dark clods, moist light-brown antennae 
in the crisp, cool air. 

“Let me take one handle,” begged 
Bob. “My dad uses a tractor andI don’t - 
get to drive horses often.” 

Andy made a place for his friend, 
and the two trudged companionably 
back and forth over the rough ground. 

“Grandpa uses a tractor too some- 
times,” said Andy. “But he likes horses 
on rough stuff like this. He says a ma- 
chine’s just a machine but horses know 
as much about the job as we do; and 
when things get tough, they'll do the 
right thing.” 

The sun was getting low and the 
work was almost done when Bob 
shouted, “Look! We're turning up 
something!” 

Andy did not need the warning. It 
had come to him from the horses, 
through the reins about his body, 
through the plow handles as the blade 


The work was almost done when Bob 
shouted, “Look! We're turning up some- 
thing!’ 
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cut into the ground where the 
hazel brush had been. The 
horses veered, lunged, and 
stopped. The plow lurched, tore 
out a big root, and dropped 
down some five inches into the 
ground. 

“We've broken into a little 
tunnel,” Andy cried. “What 
made it, Bob?” 

“Push on and we'll find out!” 
Bob was panting with excite- 
ment as the horses threw them- 
selves against the traces again. 

The plow cut deeper into the 
tunnel and Andy blinked in sur- 
prise. It was turning up heaps 
of smooth brown hazelnuts, 
dusty, but the best of the crop! 

“The tunnel’s full of them— 
bushels and bushels!” Bob ex- 
claimed. 

“How did they get here?” 
Andy cried, dropping to his 
knees and running his fingers 
through the heaped stores. 
“Who did it?” 

“Mice did it!” Bob said. 
“See?” 

He pointed up the furrow. 

Out of a tunnel that opened 
at one side scurried a host of 
little gray-brown creatures. 

“Field mice!” exclaimed Bob. 
“Hundreds of them.” 

“Look!” whispered Andy. 
“See that mother mouse? Her 
young are clinging to her, so 
she can carry them to safety. 
And look at that old fellow us- 
ing his tail as a fifth leg so he 
can jump the clods in his way!” 

Andy stared at his friend in 
amazed delight. “I say, Bob, 
did you know we were going to 
come on anything like this when 
you told the others that you'd 
stay with me?” 

“I hoped we would,” said 
Bob with a grin. “But I'd have 
stayed anyway.” 

“What made you hope?” 
Andy persisted. “How could 
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you guess mice might be hiding 
all these nuts here?” 

“I've been reading about 
them,” Bob explained. “Do you 
know they have about six 
batches of young a year; ‘and 
if they make their home in your 
orchard, they can eat enough 
bark off your trees to destroy 
them? Pine mice take the bark 
off underground. These little 
fellows take it off just above the 
ground. They probably began 
getting these nuts out of their 
burs weeks before your grand- 
father cut down the grove. They 
probably had their tunnels and 
storehouses all ready.” 

From the foot of the hill, 
someone was hallooing at them. 
Andy and Bob looked down to 
see the Spartans straggling to- 
ward them, dragging gunny- 
sacks that sagged limply at the 
top. They were only partly filled 
with nuts, and the hunters were 
tired. 

Bob laughed. “I'd say it’s too 
bad they didn’t get to see our 
show, wouldn’t you, Andy? But 
I didn’t want to keep them here 
on just a chance.” 

“They should have seen the 
mice,” Andy agreed. “But what 
about these nuts?” 

The mice had disappeared. 
Old and young had scurried 
away under brush, leaf, and 
vine. Only the broken tunnel 
and the nuts proved they had 
been there. 

“They'll have to build a new 
system of tunnels,” said Bob. 
“Then they may come back for 
some of the nuts. Maybe they'll 
store something else. They al- 
ways gather more food than 
they need. So we could probably 
fill the sacks for those poor 
tired Spartans and leave the 
others till we see if the mice 
want them.” 

Andy laughed softly. “Id 
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say we'd better! If we don’t they 
might come down to the or- 
chard and eat the bark off our 
trees. Bob, when you're done 
with that book on mice, let me 
take a look at it, will you?” 


Jet and His Sister 
(Continued from page 21) 


Because of the feeling in his 
own heart Jet understood. 
School had added much to their 
life in the new country, but with 
the sound of Running Deer’s 
good-by whoop still ringing in 
his ears, Jet knew that a lot of 
his happiness came from the 
fact that he and the Indian boy 
were back again on theii old 
friendly footing. 

Jet sat up straighter. Why, if 
he had continued in his selfish- 
ness and Sarah in her jealousy 
they not only would have lost 
their friends but the subscrip- 
tion school could not have 
started. Jet knew this to be true, 
for Aunty Sue had said that the 
school was a reality because of 
his and Sarah’s help. In a new 
country you have to give as well 
as take, Jet also realized that 
if he, as an older brother, was 
going to help Sarah overcome 
her selfishness and jealousy he 
must watch his own thoughts 
and actions more carefully. 

Kutha held up his head and 
whinnied. A heifer bawled in 
the corral. The lambs bleated in 
the lean-to shed. The door of 
the cabin opened and the rid- 
ers caught a glimpse of a 
brightly burning fire on the 
hearth. Jet breathed deeply. A 
new country. Home. Friends. 
Weeks and months stretching 
on ahead with each day bring- 
ing an opportunity and a new 
experience, Life was good. 

(The end) 


A Halloween Favor 


By Edith K. Forsyth 
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cE K Fests 


_7 OU CAN make your own Halloween favors if it is hard to 
+. find them on the market. Dressed up lollipops make at- 
tractive favors. 

Select a lollipop of the flat variety for each guest. First lay 
the lollipop on a piece of cardboard and draw a line around it to 
get the size. (See fig. 1.) Now draw the cat’s head and face. (See 
fig. 2.) Also draw the opening for the stick. Cut out the head for a 
pattern. Lay this pattern on a folded piece of black construction 
paper and mark with white pencil. Be sure to keep the neck line 
on the fold. (See fig. 3.) Cut out. Open the double head and draw 
on the outside the face eyebrows, whiskers, and lines of each ear. 
Cut out the eyes and mouth. (See fig. 4.) 

Turn the paper over and paste green paper over each eye and 
the mouth. (See fig. 5.) Slip the stick of lollipop through the open- 
ing at the neck and paste the ears and top of head together to hold 
the candy in place. 

With black ink draw on the green paper the lines for the pupils 
in each eye. Cut a triangular piece of red paper for the nose and 
paste it in place. (See fig. 6.) 

You can tie an orange-ribbon bow on the stick and also attach 
a place card for each guest. Now you have a black-cat lollipop. 
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A Night Alone 
By Sara Jean Foster (12 years) 
Marion, Mich. 

Creak! went the stair steps; 
Under went my head. 

All that I could of 
Was ghosts and people dead; 

Crash! down my window went, 
On came my light; 

Downstairs I quickly ran 
In great fright! 

I got a drink of water, 
I washed my face and hands; 

Then I went into our closet 
To make a few more plans. 

To stay downstairs and_ stall 

around— 
_ But oh, what a plight; 

The closet shelves fell down on me, 

So there I slept that night! 


October 
By Diane Hougardy (11 years) 
Renton, Wash. 
The birds are singing sweet and 
mellow. 
The leaves are a lovely gold; 
The pumpkins are turning yellow. 
The squirrels are gathering nuts for 
days so cold. 
Also there's a special day I’m wait- 
ing for; 
Of course its Hallowe'en, 
When many a witch or squeaky door 
Or ghost nite be seen. 
I haven't already 
October 
As the very, very best. 
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Autumn Leaves 
By Patty en (10 years) 
Sioux F Dak. 
Leaves are around 
On the frosty autumn ground; 
ur gold and brown, 


uttering to the ground. 
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By Lawrence Goudge (12 years) 
Glenholme, N. S., Canada 


The bright red leaves are blown 
around 
When the autumn sun is mellow; 
The colored leaves are on the 
ground, 
Brown, red, orange, and yellow. 
Most pretty birds are flying south, 
But jays and others are staying 
home. 
The ice will freeze on the river’s 
mouth, 
And the foxes for food will roam. 


The chickadees will get their food 

From trees above my head; 

But the wolf and the fox think rab- 
bits are good, 

And the woodchuck prefers to go 
to bed. 


The squirrel has stored his nuts 
For times when winter winds 
blow. 
The big black bear under the ground 
will lie, 
But the rabbit doesn’t mind the 
snow. 


Oh, autumn is the time for me; 
In the crispy leaves I play. 

The leaves are off most every tree; 
They'll soon be blown away. 


Pencils 
Ronald Gustaf. 14 
By oe son (14 years) 


I don’t have a pencil ; 
What shall I do? 
I don’t have a 
Because I to " chew. 
Oh, teacher, oh, teacher, 
What shall I do? 
I don’t have a i 


When I to have two. 


Song of the Wild Geese 
By Carol Arlene Haas (11 years) 
Lefor, N. Dak. 


Like the water swelling, falling, 

Sound the wild geese, 

Calling, calling ; 

Like the wind, 

Swirling, twirling, rising, falling, 

Is their calling. 

It’s a wild thrilling, swelling call, 

Where ecstasy is dwelling. 

It’s bewitching and entrancing; 

It’s music life enhancing. 

Like wild wind and waves together, 

Like the storm of clashing weather, 

Like the waves 

Dashing amongst the rocks, where 

They are clashing— 

Rising high into the air 

Till you see them no longer there. 

And the wild geese kee a: on calling 

Like the water rising, falling; 

Like the wild wind, sweeping, twirl- 
in, 

Where the giant waves are whirling. 

Till, when sunset’s light 

Foretells the coming of the night, 

Then the wild geese do alight 

And end their glorious calling 

For the night. 


By Johnston 
11 vg 
Eupora, Miss. 
There are many things 
That I like aa fall; 
But gay leaves and trees 
Are the best of them all. 


Fall is the time when 
Light breezes play; 
Nuts fall fast, 

And the birds fly away. 


Goldenrod sprinkles 
The wayside with gold, 
And nature awaits 
Jack Frost, the bold. 
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October 
Mimi McCarroll (12 


When the breeze is cool, 

And the leaves fall down 

In colors of flame, 

And the nuts are brown, 
That’s October. 


When there are wiener roasts, 
And marshmallows too, 
When the forest’s ablaze 
With colors anew, 
That’s October. 


And Halloween pranks 
In costumes bright, 
And treasure hunts 
On Halloween night, 
That’s October. 


The Smoky Mountains 
By Bessie Belle Holland 
(12 years) 
Franklin, N. C. 
Oh, how I love the Smokies, 
The fresh, sweet morning air, 
The cool, clear sky at night, 
The twinkling stars up there! 


The golden sun lowered its head, 
The moon came over the trees, 
The birds and beasts went to bed— 
T'was nighttime in the Smokies. 


My Bunny 


By Claudia Sather (8 years), 
Pensacola, Fla. 
I have a little rabbit; 
He likes to run and play. 
He has a funay habit 
Of eating all the day. 


I dress him in the morning 

And tie him up with bows. 
He’s such a funny y 

In my little dolly’s clothes. 


High Water 
By Carl Dixon (9 years) 
Granville, Ohio 
High water—high water— 
The creek is out of bank, 
The road is closed, 
The bridge is out— 
And all the rubbish rank. , 


Halloween 
By Pauline Dix (9 years) 
North Springfield, Vt. 

Halloween is coming; 

Ghosts are hiding here, 
Witches riding broomsticks, 

Owls are hooting near. 
Jack-o’-lantern faces 

With spooky, scary looks— 
Halloween is just like 

The land of storybooks. 


Fun in Fall 
By Dorothy Hickey (7 years) 
Rome, N. Y. 
In the fall of the year 
There is lots of cheer. 


We catch the leaves 
As they fall from the trees. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it is 
to be used in. If your poem or 
story is for January, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 

Where to send it: Address 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have bis work 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


We regret to announce that the 
poem “I Love All Out-of-Doors,” 
which appeared in the July Wee 
Wisdom was not written by Sarah 
Foster, as credited, but was writ- 
ten by Clinton Scollard and pub- 
lished in “The Bosie Reader: 
Book Five.” 


Whenever work is found to 
have been copied correction must 
be made in this column. 


Autumn 


By N: Stallings (10 years) 

Utah 

Autumn, when the leaves are brown 
and yellow; 

Autumn, when the moon is round 
and mellow; 


Autumn, when the pumpkins look 


so glad; 

Autumn, when the flowers start to 
fold; 

Autumn, when the frost is in the 
air; 

lovely autumn, every- 

where! 


The Lizard 
By Richard Smith (8 years) 
West Lafayette, Ind. 
I had a little lizard; 
He lived among the rocks. 
One day there was a blizzard, 
So he climbed into a box. 
My funny little lizard 
Didn’t like the blizzard. 


My Comfort in the Dark 
By Bobby Pearce (13 years) 
Muskegon, Mich. 


There hangs a cross beside my bed; 
And when at night my prayers I've 


Said, 
I think of Him who died for me 
And gave His life to set me free. 


In my prayers both night and day 
I ask for blessings, and thanks I say 
For my wonderful mother and my 


dad, 
The best ones anyone ever had. 
My heart o’erflows with love for 
Him 
Who forgives all our sin. 


In gratitude I'll Him repay 
By Christian living every day. 


Autumn Rain 


By Ferdinand Carson (5 years) 
Arlington, Va. 


All I do hear is the downspout 


pouring; 
All I do hear is the wind a-blowing, 
Blowing the leaves off the trees. 
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Dear Boosters: 
I wish I could share with you all the good letters that come to my 


desk from Good Words Boosters all over the world. That is impossible 
of course, so I am going to share a few of the ideas presented in the 
letters. 

I was particularly interested in a letter that came just yesterday, in which 
the writer wrote about saying thank-you to God for all the little pleasures 
and blessings that come to her. She thinks that our blessings mean more 
to us if we say thank-you, and I do too. 

Then there was a very interesting letter from a Booster who tries to 
do at least one good deed each day. Once when night came on she felt 
that she had failed to do even one good deed, and she was unhappy about it. 
Her mother came to her rescue with the suggestion that if she would smile 
that very minute her smile would redeem her day, for it Would make her 
mother happy and the whole world happier; for each little bit of hap- 
piness increases the total of happiness in the world. Don’t you think 
the suggestion is good ? 2 

The third letter was from a little girl whose mother had told a blind 
mother that she could get WEE Wispom in Braille and so be able to read 
Wee Wispom stories to her little boy who was still too young to read 
them himself. This little girl and her mother are helping to radiate joy to 
all the world by telling blind persons that they can get WEE WIsDOM 
in Braille free of charge. 

In our Booster Club we are learning to think happy thoughts. Happy 
thoughts lead to good deeds. 

With love and blessings, 

Secretary. 


Shirley finds that using The 
Prayer of Faith keeps her from 
saying things that she should 
not say. 


Dear Secretary: 1 received your 
lovely letter about a week. ago. 
Thank you very much. Just a few 
days ago I was going to say some- 
thing bad to a person. I heard a part 
of The Prayer of Faith go through 
my mind, and then I said the whole 
prayer. After that the bad words did 
not come out. I have found The 
Prayer of Faith such a help to me 
since I joined the club. Thank you 
for all the pleasures I have as a 
member.—Shirley Hoiland. 


Katie is learning two lessons, 
obedience and faith. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have known 
The Prayer of Faith ever since I 
joined the Good Words Booster 
Club. I want to tell fou of one way 
in which it helped me the other 
day. I rode up the road on my bicycle 
farther than my mother allows me 
to go. I saw several big hound-dogs 
coming to meet me and barking. I 
decided to turn arourid. They caught 
up with me and chased me down 
the road as fast as they could, and 
I thought every minute they were 
going to bite me. I was going as 
fast as I could, but I could not out- 


run them, The only thing I could 
think to do was to start praying. 
So I did, and as soon as I did the 
dogs turned around and went back 
home. That is not the only way that 
The Prayer of Faith has helped me. 
I also learned a lesson—not to go 
places Mother does not want me to 
go.—Katie G. Owen. 


Shirley uses The Prayer of 
Faith to overcome her fear. 


Dear Secretary: 1 still enjoy read- 
ing WEE WIsDoM. I like to read the 
letters written by the members of 
The Good Words Booster Club best 
of all. The Prayer of Faith is a 
wonderful prayer. I use it often 
when storms come up as it helps me 
conquer my fear and makes me feel 
safer. I also use it many other times 
when I am in trouble and need 
help.—Shirley Rhae Oliver. 


Marjorie is very thankful for 
The Prayer of Faith. She has 
learned to use it for others as 
well as for herself. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am writing you 
this letter to tell you how much ! 
like to belong to the Good Words 
Booster Club. I enjoy reading WEE 
WispoM. I know The Prayer of 
Faith by heart. 

As I was walking home from the 
library a boy on a bicycle was com- 
ing out of a driveway and did not 
see a car coming up the hill. The 
car skidded on its brakes and the 
boy jumped off the bicycle. While 
all this was happening I was saying 
The Prayer of Faith. So you see The 
Prayer of Faith helped the boy and 
me.—Marjorie Marhefki. 


Words 


—Kat 
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Three cheers for Pauline! 
Read her letter. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am still using 
The Prayer of Faith and find that 
it helps me a lot. I used to have 

unruly temper; but now I can 
make it do almost any thing I want 
it to. I hope it has helped other 
Boosters too.—Pauline Wood. 


Kathleen seems to find that 
The Prayer of Faith is the an- 
swer to all her needs, 


Dear Secretary: | was very happy 
when I received my membership 
card. I thank you very much for 
the extra Prayer of Faith. I enjoy 
being a Booster, for although I make 
many mistakes, the Booster pledge 
and The Prayer of Faith have helped 
me. 

One afternoon while I was get- 
ting ready for school, I started hunt- 
ing for a mislaid library book that 
was to be returned that day. After 
searching without result I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and immediately I 
found the book. 

My girl friend, while walking to 
school, lost an amount of money 
and we retraced our steps to look for 
it, but all in vain. Suddenly I re- 
membered The Prayer of Faith arid 
said it. A moment later she put her 
hand in her dress pocket and found 
the money there. We were both very 
thankful. 

The pledge has helped me to be 
and kind, I may 
feel a little angry at times. 

I say The Prayer of Faith for my 
brother in Holland, and so far he 
has been hurt only once, and that 
was a slight injury. 

I am very grateful for the Good 
Words Booster Club, because it is 
helping me to become a better girl. 
—Kathleen Graff. 


kk THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


Ona Frances uses The Prayer 
of Faith for her father’s safety. 
She says also that it helps her 
make friends. 


Dear Secretary: 1 love The Prayer 
of Faith very much, and it has 
helped me many times. 

ne evening a hard rain came. It 
was past time for my daddy to come 
in from work. All the roads were 
muddy, and we thought he might 
have had a wreck or was in the 
ditch. We went to look for him in 
our car. I kept saying The Prayer of 
Faith. When we were coming back 
home a truck met us on the road. 
When it stopped we saw that it was 
my daddy, safe. 

I have always wanted friends 
and I think The Prayer of Faith 
and being a Booster is helping me 
to have them.—Ona Frances Jobn- 
son. 


Barbara tells of the Good 
Words Booster Club in her city. 
Perhaps her letter will help 
some of the rest of you in your 
local club work. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for the poem about love. It is 
very beautiful and certainly explains 
the word love. 

My friends and I are starting a 
local Good Words Booster Club. 
They are sending their names to 
you, asking to join the Club. We 
named our club the Cheerful Good 
Words Booster Club (“Cheery 
Boosters”). There are nine of us. 
We are learning the pledge and The 
Prayer of Faith. We are planning 
to make tray favors for the hospital. 
We will be very glad to have any 
suggestions.—Barbara Hunter. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Nancy Ann Glanzer (13), 412 E. 
Main St., Arcadia, Wis.; Joyce No- 
land (13), Rte. 1, Oshkosh, Wis. ; 
Orva Dee Hartman (12), Leoti, 
Kans. ; Patty Lou Settell (12), Hum- 
boldt, Nebr.; Donna Beth Smith 
(11), Rte. 2, Kensington, Kans.; 
Helen Jnunai (13), Box 67, Ho- 
nokaa, Hawaii; Joyce Stuart (11), 
Banner, Ark.; Dolores Forkner (9), 
18 E. Independence, Tulsa, Okla. ; 
Sally Schneider (10), Rte. 2, Sedg- 
wick, Kans.; Glenna Sustad (11), 
3157 Adams Ave., Ogden, Utah; 
Carolyn Nagel (12), Rte. 1, Cobb, 
Wis.; Georgia Keniston (12), Am- 
herst, Maine; Patricia Welby (12), 
11 Chudleigh Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; Joanne Lundquist (12), 
Craig, Nebr.; Jo Ann Risinger 
(13), 1661 17th St., Corpus Christi, 
Tex.; Dan Risinger (13), Box 114, 
Banquete, Tex.; Norma Clevenger 
(12), Lawson, Mo.; Lois Covey 
(13), Rte. 2, West Fork, Ark.; 
Ardis Jorgenson (11), Leeds, N. 
Dak.; Marten Brennan (i1), Hing- 
ham, Mont.; Rosemary Folk (13), 
Pomaria, S. C.; Joan Morton (12), 
Rte. 1, Box 451, Biloxi, Miss. ; Alice 
Deane (13), 210 East 78th St., 
Los Angeles 3, Calif.; Carolee Mc- 
Dowell (12), Wallace, N. C.; 
Daniel J. Devlin (13), Ginny 
Goddard (12), Phyllis Germond 
(11), Millbrook, N. Y.; Joan 
Ramsey (9), 8 Dobbes St., Ber- 
nardsville, N. J. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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BY LUCILLE 


MORGAN ISON 


The Young 
Shepherd 


(Continued from page 16) 


There were two things in 
which the young shepherd was 
very much interested. He made 
a sling or slingshot, as most 
boys call it, and while he was 
alone all day with the sheep he 
practiced throwing stones with 
this sling. At first he threw at 
large objects, the creek, the 
trees. Later he picked out 
smaller objects and practiced 
throwing at them from a dis. 
tance. The time came when he 
knew the very spot the stone 
would hit when he let it fly 
from his sling. 

But most of all David loved 
to play the harp and to make up 
the songs that he sang. David 
had a pleasing voice, and he 
used it to sing of the beauty of 
the fields and the streams and 
of God’s goodness. One of the 
songs that David made up and 
sang to the music of his harp is 
the “Shepherd’s Song,” the 23d 
Psalm, as we have learned to 
call it. 

While David tended his sheep 
things were not going so well 
with the king at the palace. Saul 
became violently ill and seemed 
at times to lose his mind. 

And nowhere in all his king- 
dom was there one to tell Saul 
that his trouble had come be- 
cause of his disobedience of 
God’s law, and that his mad- 
ness was the result of his own 
wicked thoughts, that without 
the love of God in his heart he 
could not expect to live in har- 
mony. 

Finally one of his servants no- 
ticed that Saul was less violent 
when someone played to him 
on the harp. So they often hired 

harpists to soothe him. One day 
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Saul called a servant and said, 
“Find someone who can play 
the harp and bring him here to 
stay at the palace and play for 
me. 

The servant told him, “There 
is a young man in Bethlehem, 
a son of Jesse, who plays the 
harp and sings well. His name 
is David.” 

Saul sent a message to Jesse. 

“Send me your son David, that 
he may play the harp before 
me.’ 

David traveled to the palace. 
Saul looked upon the bright 
young face of the shepherd boy 
and loved him. And when 
David played the harp and sang 
of God’s goodness Saul was 
cheered. 

David stayed at the palace 
many months, and so great was 
Saul’s affection for the shepherd 
boy that David sat at table with 
the king’s family. Jonathan, the 
king’s own son, spent much time 
with David, and the two be- 
came Close friends. 

David stayed on, playing the 
harp and singing of God’s love 
until Saul seemed cured of his 
trouble. Then David went back 
to tend his father’s sheep, and 
to wait for the Lord to show 
him further what it was He 
would have him do. 


Our Stamp 
Collectors 


(Continued from page 17) 


Since the purposes to which 
bamboo plants may be adapted 
ate almost numberless, it has 
been called of the most 
wonderful and most beautiful 
productions of the tropics, and 
one of Nature’s most valuable 
gifts.” 


Halloween 
“Cake Walk” 


BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


Halloween Cake 


134 cupfuls cake flour 

1 cupful sugar 

14, cupful cocoa 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
3/, teaspoon salt 


14, teaspoonful soda 
cupful shortening 
cupful brown sugar 
1 cupful sour milk 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 


2 eggs 


© Sift dry ingredients into bowl; add softened shortening and 
brown sugar (free from lumps). Stir vanilla into milk then add 
one half the milk to the mixture in bowl. Add unbeaten eggs and 
blend. Beat. Then add remaining liquid and beat again. Bake in 
two greased layer pans 30 to 35 minutes in moderate oven. 


Orange Seven-Minute Icing 
2 egg whites 


114, cupfuls sugar 
Y/ teaspoonful vanilla 


1 tablespoonful light corn syrup 
5 tablespoonfuls water 
A few drops orange food coloring 


© Combine unbeaten egg whites, sugar, corn syrup, and water 
in top of double boiler. Place in other part of boiler and cook 
and beat until icing is fluffy, about 7 minutes. Remove from fire, 
add vanilla and orange coloring, a drop at a time; blend until 
you get the desired color. Beat until thick enough to spread. 
Recipe makes enough to fill and frost a two layer cake. 

@ To decorate, take 6 pieces of chocolate cream candy; make 
eyes, nose, and mouth on each with a toothpick or brush dipped 
in the icing. Remove a bit of chocolate from the top of each piece 
of candy, cover with a dab of icing to form a cap, place a bit of 
chocolate on top for a pompon. Arrange chocolates around the 
rim and in the center of the cake pressing slightly into the frosting. 


Jack-o’-Lantern Cupcakes 


@ Bake Halloween cake batter in greased cupcake pans for 15 
minutes in a hot oven. Fill pans only half full of batter. 

@ Frost with orange icing and make a jack-o’-lantern face on 
each cupcake with bits of gum drop candy or raisins. 


October 31 
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CTOBER is such a wonder- 
ful month. It is the month 
of falling leaves, picnics, nut- 


ting trips, and Halloween par- . 


ties. Our pets enjoy all these 
events, including the parties 
where all things appear spooky 
and mysterious. 

Don’t you think Trix, the pet 
in the story “Old Troupers” 
really enjoyed himself on Hal- 
loween? Can you imagine how 
your pet might look dressed for 
a Halloween party? Of course 
Trix had been trained to do 
tricks, which helped a lot. Write 
us about your pet. Send your 
letters to WEE WISDOM, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a ig 
cat named Bumble. She has her 
own red ball, and when I throw it 
she chases it. She then sits and waits 
for me to throw it again. 

When she is asleep in her favorite 
chair and my mother calls “supper,” 
she comes running. She knows 
when a meal is ready. She knows 
her name and comes when we call. 


We have a sleeping porch with 
a tree outside. Every morning she 
climbs the tree, peeks in at me and 
miaows. I think she is a very sweet 

, and I love her very much. 
—Ann E. Gould. 


Dear Editor: | would like to write 
about my pet. It is a lamb, and her 
name is Daisy. She plays with me, 
and certainly likes to eat. She is our 
lawn mower.—Janie Bachman. 


Dear Editor: My pet can sing, 
fly, walk, drill holes, and eat in- 
sects. Yes, really, you see, there is 
a woodpecker that sits on our garage 
early in the morning and late in the 
afternoon. It is really joyous to 
awake in the morning, peer out of 
your window, and see the jovial 
figure of the woodpecker. Although 
not really a pet, I like to think of 
him as one. Coleridge once said, 
“He prayeth best who loveth best, 

All things both great and small; 

For the dear who loveth us 

He made and loveth all.” 

I use this adage over and over again 
in my daily activities and get real 
joy and satisfaction out of doing 
so.—Keith Stelter. 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 
my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


State 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


W-10-45 


Something Columbus 


Forgot 
(Continued from page 15) 


the farm was just as interesting. 
Ronald saw the coffee trees, 
many of them clinging to moun- 
tainsides so steep that he won- 
dered how it was possible to 
tend them. He rode in Uncle 
Tomas’s oxcart, and as the cli- 
max of his visit he climbed the 
highest hill they could find and 
had a look at the surrounding 
country. 

“I—I_ wish,” said Ronald, 
“that Vernon Dickson could see 
this. It’s beautiful, Rafael.” 

It was late but still daylight 
when Rafael and Ronald tre- 
turned to San José. There was 
an exciting game of soccer be- 
ing played inthe park near Ra- 
fael’s home. 

“Do you play this game?” 
Rafael asked. 

“Soccer? No, I don’t,” Ron- 
ald admitted. “But it looks a 
little like football.” 

“Let us watch this game, and 
then you must try it too,” Ra- 
fael suggested. 

It was a fast, exciting game, 
very much like the football 
played back in Anderson. After 
the round soccer ball was put 
in play the boys tried to kick it 
to the proper goals. They could 
not carry the ball, or even touch 
it with their arms. It had to be 
kicked underneath the goal 
posts. There were shouts of ex- 
citement as the ball was kicked 
this way and that. Ronald for- 
got that he was in San José. He 
forgot that the shouting was in 
Spanish. There was a game go- 
ing on, and he was already 
cheering for one side. 

“If only they could make a 
forward pass! Kick it! Kick it!” 
he shouted. 
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A half hour passed and the 
sides were formed again. 

“You must play, amigo!” 
cried Rafael. 

Ronald hesitated. “I don’t un- 
derstand the rules.” 

“Bueno. We will teach you. 
We will help you as you helped 
me this morning with baseball,” 
Rafael smiled. 

It was an exciting game. Sev- 
eral times Ronald almost for- 
got himself and started to pick 
up the ball and run with it in 

good old American football 
fashiba but he remembered just 
in time. 

When the game was over 
Ronald met all the boys. They 
had many laughs at the mistakes 
he had made, but Rafael said to 
them: “Wait, amigos, you have 
not played baseball yet. Ronald 
will teach us all to play his 
game, and we will show him 
how to play our soccer game.” 

Ronald’s side had lost the 
game, but in his heart was a 
new feeling that canceled the 
loss. He had discovered that 
what he thought was a foreign 
land was only the home of a 
neighbor he had not visited. 

That night he wrote to Ver- 
non Dickson: 

“They are a fine bunch of 
boys, Vern. You should see 
them kick that ball around. 
Rafael, my new pal, has been 
telling me about the schools, 
and I think Mother and Dad are 
going to let me enroll. Can you 
imagine this, Vern, Costa Rica 
has always had more teachers 
than soldiers. They say that 
Columbus was disappointed 
when he didn’t find gold here. I 
was disappointed too when I 
first came to Costa Rica, but 
from now on I think Rafael and 
I will discover some of the 


rg Columbus forgot to look 
or. 


Ship’s Crossword Puzzle 


By Violet Thomas Hartmann 


ACROSS 


1. An exclamation 
3. Nickname for sister 
6. One of the articles 
8. The edge or border of a 
surface 
10, A country in South Amer- 
ica 
12. To make a sharp, cracking 
noise 


What Am I? 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


My whole is made of pretty 


wood 
That's polished till it shines; 
Upon my surface games are 
played, 


DOWN 

An adverb, meaning hence 
Possessive of “it” 
Vessels used in navigation 
Where Adam and Eve first 
lived 

9. A period of time 
11. Abbr. Union Pacific 


Thereon the family dines. 
Transpose my letters just a bit, 


And you will have another 
Word that tells what lambs do 


When they have lost their 
mother. 
(Answers inside back cover) 
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BARBARA ANN 


Designed by Stanley Folsom (11 years) 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Paper Trip 
By Janet Wedgwood 


should be scissors 
for each player, and at least 
as many old magazines as there 
are players. 

Players sit in a circle, with 
the magazines piled in the cen- 
ter. At the starting signal, each 
one takes a magazine and be- 
gins cutting out pictures. Each 
picture is to represent some 
place visited on an imaginary 
trip. 

Anyone may at any time call, 
“All change,” and count to ten. 
At the word “‘ten,” all maga- 
zines must be passed along to 
the right. The cutting then con- 
tinues until someone else says, 
“All change.” 

Whoever can select and cut 
out the largest number of pic- 
tures is given the title of “Best 
Traveler.” 

Next, everyone gathers pic- 
tures for a wardrobe, in the 
same way. Then he gathers pic- 
tures of things that might be 
needed for comfort and pleas- 
ure on the trip, such as traveling 
bags, toothbrushes, cameras, 
and so on. The player with the 
largest number of suitable pic- 
tures wins the title of “Best 
Shopper.” 

This game has endless varia- 
tions, such as planting a garden, 
furnishing a house, assembling 
4200, Or preparing a dinner. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Ship’s Cross Word Puzzle 


Across: 1. Ha. 3. Sis. 6. The. 
8. Side. 10. Peru. 12. Snap. 

Down: 2. As. 4. Its. 5. Ships. 7. 
Eden. 9, Era. 11. U. P. 


What Am I? 
Table, bleat. 


NONSECTARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


How to Teach Young Children 
Their Relationship to God 


Very young children can easily be taught their true 
relationship to God, and what they learn during 
their tender years will remain with them through 
life. With this thought in mind the Unity School of 
Christionity publishes a series of simple lessons to 
be used by parents and Sunday schoolteachers in 
directing children’s thoughts toward the spiritual 
side of life. Gathered in a loose-leaf folder, they are 
known as the 


Beginners Course 


These nonsectarian lessons are not designed to give 
the child any formal religious instruction but rather 
to prepare him for the acceptance of religion later on. 
Appealing to his play instinct, the course offers such 
simple devices such as cutouts, pictures to color, and 
things to make as a means of stimulating the child's 
interest in God's human family, His bird family, His 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. The child soon 
comes to know God as his Father and as the one 
source of everything in the universe. 

The BEGINNERS’ COURSE offers parents and Sun- 
day schoolteachers a wealth of simple teaching ma- 
terial to be used over a twelve-month period. Com- 
piled by persons with years of experience in training 
children, it is worth many times its price, which is 
only $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Kansas Crvy 6, 


WEE WISDOM 
for a Blind Child 


ILLY NELSON sat on the 
porch beside his father in the 
cool dusk of an October eve- 

ning pondering over the events of 
the day. After a long silence he said: 
“Dad, you know the boy that is 
visiting next door? His name is Bob 
Williams.” 

“I know whom you mean, Son,” 
returned his father. 

“Well, I found out today he’s 
blind. Isn’t that awful, Dad? He 
can’t do any of the things the other 
fellows do. He can’t play ball or 
ride a bike or even skate unless 
someone guides him.” 

“That’s pretty tough, isn’t it, 
Son? But perhaps you can help him 
out. Have you tried?” 

“Well, this afternoon he couldn’t 


play with the boys so I took over 
some of my WEE WISDOMS and 
read him some of the stories. He 
liked them so well it made me feel 
pretty bad. I told him I was sorry 
he couldn’t read them himself. He 
told me he could read with the ends 
of his fingers, but only things es- 
pecially prepared for blind people. 
He has some books, but he has read 
them over and over.” 

“That’s Braille, Billy. The char- 
acters are raised on the paper so 
that they can be felt with the finger 
tips. Did Bob say what grade of 
Braille he could read?” 

“No, Dad, he just said he could 
read with his fingers. Shall I ask 
him?” 


“Run over and find out if he can 


read Braille, Grade 11%,” said his 
father. 

In a few minutes Billy came back, 
running across the lawn. “Yes, 
Dad,” he called as he ran, “that’s 
what he can read.” 

“Well, Son, your worries about 
Bob are over. We’ll send him a sub- 
scription for WEE WISDOM in 
Braille. 

“Oh, Dad, you mean we can! Boy, 
will he be happy!” 


If you know a blind child who can 
read Braille, Grade 114, send his 
name and address to WEE WIS- 
DOM and a free subscription in 
Braille will be sent him. Such a 
subscription is paid for by the love 
offerings of people who wish to help 
blind children. 
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